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ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AT NEW POSTWAR HIGH 


Widespread improvement in economic activity to a new postwar high has strength~ 
ened demand for the Nation's products generally. In mid-June, prices received 
by farmers averaged, 5 percent higher than at the beginning of the year. Whole- 
sale prices of industrial commodities have risen 2 percent since early January 
and are likely to rise further over the next few months, Based on June 1 con- 
ditions, total crop production this year is expected to be well below that of 
recent years, . 


The Demand and Price Situation, June 1950, p. l. 
Gal DieO Nm —F5- FNP PULL RRRY, aH? 


16 PERCENT OF COTTON TO BE MECHANICLLLY H\RVESTED IN 1950: ne 


The National Cotton Council predicts around 5,100,000 acres, or some 16 percent 
of the Nation's planted acreage of cotton this year will be mechanically har- 
vested, starting next month. Last year, only 9 percent of the much larger 28 
million acre plantings, or some 2,500,000 acres, were harvested by machines. 4A 
Council spokesman indicates some 4,400 of the giant. pickers and 9,000 noteso-big 
Strippers will roll through the Southern and Western cotton fields’ this season. 
It is estimated that on smooth high plains, cotton picking machines save from 
$50 to $35 a bale in labor. Authorities say at least sO percent of the cost of 
producing cotton under older systems is traced to hand labor costs. And more » 
than half of hand labor costs come at harvest time. Desa cahoots apeitee’ 

The Wall Street Journal, July 14, 1950, p. 1. 


WORLD'S COTTON TEXTILE PRODUCTION INCREASING; PRICE TREND, DOWNWiRD 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee reported. world production of cotton 
textiles is on the increase. It said cotton consumption. in. countries’ account~ 
ing for about two-thirds of the world total was 2 percent higher in the first 
quarter of 1950 than in the preceding quarter, and 9 percent above the first 
quarter of 1949, 


The committee said favorable economic: conditions were largely responsible, The 
_ increase in textile supply has been accompanied by lower prices in some areas, 
while the price of cotton has been Advancing. "In these circumstances," the 
committee said, "increased pressure to change from cotton to rayon is develop-= 
ing, but the supply of this fiber is apparently insufficient to meet demand in 


many countries," ee 
The Wall Street Journal, July 1, 1950, p. 3. 
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COTTON PLANTING 31.3% UNDER 1949; YEAR'S CROP SEEN SHORT OF DEMAND: U. S. MLY 
DIP INTO SURPLUS STOCKS | 


A prediction that the U. S. soon will start using up its cotton surplus—-reversing 
a postwar trend—was made by Government cotton experts. This forecast came on the 
heels of a crop report which show farmers have slashed 1950 plantings by 31.3% and 
may harvest this year's crop from one of the smallest acreages since 1885. 


The Federal Crop Reporting Board said that as of July 1, there were 19,032,000 
acres under cultivation in cotton. This compares with 7,719,000 on July 1 a year 
agoe The final 1949 harvested acreage was 26,898,000 acres. Agricultural Depart= 
ment officials calculated that, based on the past ten-year average yields, the 
1950 cotton crop may turn out at about 10 million bales. This compares with the 
1949 crop of 16,127,000 bales—-the fourth largest on record—and the 1939-48 aver= 
age of 11,306,000 bales. But since there is likely to be some abandonment of cote 
ton land for various reasons, such as insect infestation and other "natural" 
causes between now and harvest time, the crop may finally turn out between nine 
million and 10 million bales. 


Table 1.=- Acreage in Cultivation, United States, July 1, 1950 


Acreage in cultivation (thousands) 


es 


State : mi) 3 71950 as per= 
1959 : 1949 -AVEe 1959-48, sont of 1949 
MISSOUPL s seevesescccecces: 440 : 604 : 408 ¢ 73 
Virginia. -acenescssevcsee! 26 q 33 : 30 : 79 
NOPGH "Carolinas seacacseees | 570 ; 869 : 750 : 66 
South Carolinarcessscsesec: SIS... 4 1,283 : Lylee : 68 
GOOr gL ase cocccesnesrsence: 1,170 : 1,618 : 25 599 ’ 72 
FLOrida.ceccceserecerecsvond 34 : 51 : 45 : 67 
TENNESSE 0 sre cecvcecesceore: 650 : 845 : 697 : 77 
&labama. cove e oon rooererseer 1,330 : 1,825 1,675 3 TS 
MiSSISSLPPicecceverseocene’ 2 085 : 2,859 : R 469 : 73 & 
AYKANSES eocsevscoeseecsee: 1,720 ob opegOlG ta if 1,985 ‘ 66 
LOUISIANA scescvcccvoneces’ 775 : L077 : 980 : 72 
OkTanonMa . waesis Ccesovveece:’ 1,050 : 1,344 : 1,492 : 78 
TOMES sy vs vcascrachecvses! 7,200 BL. 980 : 7,887 : 66 
Now Mexico. seassosseececes 189 : 525 : LS) ; ‘59 
RriZOna@eceacedscteveesssée® 290 : 401 : 210 : (2 
CALTECTNI Ass ph iene te Sebeet 614 5 963 : 402 H 64 
Other? States T/i 6s. cee et LD: By 18: n't 68 
UNITED STLTES.eocceeeee? 19,032 reap ei pt ey AS) $e hl ghee : 68.7 
AMERICAN EGYPTIAN 2/,..: 110.5 <3 5.6 bd ABLE : 1,956.0 


1/ ‘Illinois, Kensas, Kentucky,and Nevada. 

2/ Included in State and United States totals. Grown principally in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, i 

From Crop *roduction, BAE, USDA, July 10, 1950. 
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5 MILLION BALES Ii! LOAN THROUGH JUNE 8 3 
Throngh June 8, 1950, Commodity Credit Corporation received 2,029,961 notes cover= 
ing 5,190,074 bales of 1949-crop cotton. The number of bales by States are as 


follows: : 

State Loans Repayment . . Outstanding 
Alabama LOD 4g GOL 103,398 62,509 
Arizona ERS tL) 83,865 " 44,546 
Arkansas | ee Roe SOG 176,782 72,584 
California 147,598 144 ,174 3 424 
Florida 258 56 + LOR. 
Georgia . 152 5436 43,855 108 ,581 
Illinois 79 7 72 
Kentucky a ‘Ag by eeO ' 140 80 
Louisiana ""* 117,674 91,906 25,768 
Mississippi * 372,667 298 ,275 74,392 
Missouri 51,420 54,831 16,589 
Nex Mexico 40 ,083 9,684. 30,399 
North Carolina 44 ,556 17,413 &7,143 

' Oklahoma- £67,537 168 , 642 98 ,895 
South ‘Carolina 48,842 15,337 33,505 
Tennessee 46,002 ~ 34,403 11,599 
Texas 1,556,547 455,789 900 , 758 
Virginia 470 iy: : 453 

TOT..LS 5,190,047 1,678,568 1,511,479 
IN PROCESS au , 
, : 5,190,074 . 


| | Cotton Trade Journal, Junc 23, 1950, ps 7. 
RW COTTON AND CLOTH PRICES RISE; MILL MARGINS DECLINE 


The delivered-at-mill price of Micdling 15/16-inch cotton on July 14 con*+‘nued to 
increase and stood 391 points higher than the same month a yoar ago, The average 
price for cloth from 1 pound of cotton ancrzased almost 1 cent from the May figure, 
The mill margins declined ioderately. July prices of 37" 4,00 yard sheeting were | 
up 1-1/2 cents from the previous month, while osnaburg (36" 2.35 yard) and prirte 
cloth (38-1/2" 5,35 yard) were ‘up from 2=1/2 to 1+3/4 cents respectively. 


Table 2.- Prices of raw cotton, rayon staple and cotton 
fabrics, and cotton mill margins in ccnts. 


ee 


: April 


sJuly 14; June: May : duly 
: 1950 : :1950 s 1950: 1950: 1949 
Cotton, Middling 15/16" . OR EQ; gfoa,S 
me ‘delivered at mills, LBs chee deSeie@ss becbd 37697 Ps B5404 : 34.65 ¢ 04429. 3 34.06 
Reyon, viscoso staple - : a2 tap : : 
- equivalent price = SOSCT Cte sas sss ose. Unedu © .Oredo .t okevo t.ote dare olgl5 
Rayon, acctate staple ; ‘ PP 4 ; 3 
equivalent price Lf lbecseccosenssveccset 57058 $.37638.% 37038 $.37038 2-37-38 
Cotton fabrics, aveYage'17 constructions 3, re : : ; 
- Price for cloth from 1 1b. of cotton 2/.: -' :. 65.45 : 64.65 : 65.61 : 59.99 
Mi11 morgins 3/ PEGESCRKCEHLT Ch bedeedek. = : 51.65 : te th : 55 208 : 28.18 
Sheeting, 37" 4.00, yde &/ssecceccecscsees? 17625 % 15475 ¢ 16625 : 16.25 : 15,50 
Osnaburgy 36" 2635, yde S/ereccecscsesesee? 24000 ¢ 21,50 s 21.50 : 21.88 : 19,00 
Printcloth, 38-1/2" 5.35), yds A/a «vin 2 16,50°3 914,75 = “17,00 * 17,00 213,00 


V/ Cost to mill of seme -mount of usable fiber os supplicd by one pound of cotton 
reyon price x .89). 

2/ Price of approximate quentity of cloth obtainable from ae pound of cotton with 

~ adjustments for saleable waste (Cotton Brench, P.M.A.). 

3/ Difference between cloth prices end price (l0-market average) of cotton as- 
sumed to be used in cach kind of cloth (Cotton Branch, Peiisie). 

4/ From Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 5/ From Journal of Commerce. 
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1949 WORLD FIBER PRODUCTILN UP 8 PERCENT 


The combined 1949 world production of reyon, eotton, wool and silk amounted to 
19,176,000,000 1b.,a total 6 percent larger than that of 1948 and 45 percent more 
than the 13 »212 ,000,000 1b. produced in 1945, the latter figure being the low year 
of the 1940's, The "1949 total production oF. these four. fibres was the second lar- 
gest in history ond wes only 12 percent below the all-time record &1,825,000,000 
lb. output reelized in 1957. 


Cotton continued 2s the most important of the four fibers in terms of poundage 
produced, amounting to 74 percent of the total, followed by rayon with 14 percent, 
wool 12 percent, end silk nominal. Compered with the prewar years 1939-1940, 
reyon has increesed its relative standing by 1-1/2 percent and cotton by 1 percent, 
whereas wool lost 1-1/2 percent end silk lost 1 percent. 


Table 3.- WORLD PRODUCTION OF FOUR TEXTIIE FIBERS 


_(uianion of lbs. and estes Ay 


eee eee 


t My ounds : Percent, of io 

: Rayon 3 : tf : iopiber', 
Year :(yarn & : Cotton : Wools :. Silke Ee, Rayon oatton: Wool: (Silk: Total 

af i's Stepet _3 so : $ : #19 : 

1936 : 1,321 ¢ ti4 100) 8) Reo: 119 : 18,570 : Fra PO 1 12.8) L) ee200 
1937: 1,823 : 17,600: 2,280: 120 TeLb23 : 8: 81+ 10: 1 “2 100 
1936.3. 1,945, : 13,200 ee arte ks 2 a 09. SAN pO BNL 7552.0 LO eee 
1939 2,239: 13,060 # 2,460 w7o035 J2P27,8940% Wes 73; GiI4is WEN 100 
$9402 12.471 : 15,750 § 2,500 2 130.3 18.85) p53 75.5.0) 505. Gee Ino 
W9ADig’ 24912! 4125245 4° 2, Bao 3-107 417,904. 916s 69 Bood4 ho tt 200 
1942 : 2,048: 12,280: 2,490: 80 +: 17,448: 15:70: 143% 2 : 100 
1943.: .2,542 3 11,720 : 2,480 : BO: grid roei es £9 UBa se POSE SLB. SY et 8 00 
1944 °: (2,085 2°11,295 : 2,360 37) ~30" : WS. 770 FOS FO" eb SP? P00 
1945.: 1,403 :° 9,505 : &,«80 ¢ 24. Fi ieee LA eee kT 8 et LOO 
1946 : 1,687.2 9568008 s@290 02. 330.3 15.,63 Po tarL Qt Pde bt meen 200 
1947's [iyoee:: 12,105 #2,2304; "83 15,556 +..15 s 72°: 15 + = 3 100 

8 : : a : : : gromn ong ; 
1948 3 .2,451;2 18,005 : 2,250 3 34 -¢-17,720,% 14 :279%S a STS +3? +S: eS OOD 
1949 : 2,704 : 14,195 : 2,240: » 37 .2:119,176 2 14: 742 12: = 3 100 


Ms Reyon figures are on a celendcr basis; the three netural fibers are shomn  ., 
seasonally. COLTON: 1936-1949, New York Cotton Exchange Service, converted . 
on basis of 478 lbs. per bale. WOOL: Estimates by U. 5S. Lepartment of © 
Agriculture; grease equivalent figures conv« srted to scoured basis shown at 
60 percent of groase, SILK: 1936-40, Lee gue of, Nations: Statistical Year 
Book; 1941 forwerd, our estimatess baleage data have been converted by us to 
a noel see basis using the fector.132% lbs. per bale. “RAYON! Filament yarn 
and staple data from pages 88-89 of June. -issue of Rayon Organon. 


World Wool Digest, June 21, 1950, p. ret 
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UNITED STATSS CCOUNTS FOR 51 PERCSNT OF WORLD'S COPTON PRODUCTION, 30 PERCENT OF 
WORLD'S CONSUMPTION DURING 1949~50 


The international Cotton Advisory Committee estimates that the: tnited States will 
account for 16 of the world's 31.2 million bales of cotton produced during the 
crop year 1949-50, This amounts to 51.4 percent of world production compared with 
90.6 percent for the same period, ohn year, and 59.4 percent for the crop year 
193839, ; 


World cotton consumption totaled, 28.9 million bales during the crop year 1949=50. 
The United States used 30.3 percent of the cotton produced compared with 27.4 per- 
cent the previous year and 2.5 percent during the 1938-39 crop yeer. 


Table 4.= Production and consumption of aetten by leading countries, 
for specified years: 


__(Thousand bales) 
ed. __Produetion er : Cons supa co fee 


e Q 

i ett cae 1948-49' 1917-48? 1938-39 a 1948-49' 1938-39 
United States......: 16,000 : 14,649 : 11,658 : 11,617: 8,750: 7,795 : 6,858 
RUSHLGeves+ ere cewest Ry TOO Te 000 fy -2,b00 fF  3,800° 22 300 ¢ "2,200: 5,765 
India and Pakistan.: 8,550: 2,840 : 5,515 : 5,152 : 5,400: ‘3,750: 3,436 
GME Seg. Weteest. vont 2 5700 FE. egle0 p 2.150 :  2,5301,3, 2.00072. 20950 & 946295 
Osher Astag. rds 29228" Vis yee T8955 FS" “270 3:8 esas GBS s 4: BEL gM WATS 
Egyptessscesscesese? 1,700 s 1,845 °: 1,320: 1,692 : + 2/ : aoaat 121 
BOSSILF ORs S. See edt “2g7OO FLERE e° Leis :° 1989" % ons B75 : 642 
Bufopesiselcavensenhi 1008 . 1368's. 91655. 359 2" 8.100 s 7,752 9 8,411 
Other countries....: 3,035 : 2,597 : 2,192 : 1,977 : 3,675 : 22,515 2  3,5k2 

TOT.L WORLD.....: 31,150 : 28,956 3 25,255 + 29,520 ¢ 28,850 2 28,429 + 30,529 


1/ Estimated, . 
*/ No deta. 
Una rae tatistical Bulletin, International Cotton aces Comuittee, 
ashington, U, C,, wpril-ley : 19500 ae.) % 
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JUNE COTTON CONSUMPTION, STOGKS DO‘ SPIDLE HOURS ‘ei!D ‘SPINDES "1.0 TIVITY UP 


Cotton consumption dropped to 34 300 bales per working day. during June from 56,441 
bales during MaTa eu still was Jubatan sell Ty higher than the 27, 3801 bales con= 
sumed in June a yeer ago. Stocks on hand emounted to 6.7 million beles at the end 
of June, compared ean 8 million bales in May end. 565 milli: n bales in June ii 
Spindic ectivity end active spindle he urs: increase a during June « 


Table §,- Cotton consumpti - on and: Puchi end spindle hours in cotton mills 


‘ ¢ June.: Mey: April : June 
| "c, » 21950, 2/3..1950.3/s 1950 2/: 1949 4/ 
AD ome. A IED, OR tay: oor BA Recent Re, RS eee, Ae 


Consumption, average per. “working day, balys 1/3: 54,800 : 36,441 : 36,172 + 27,801 
On hand, 1,000 ba Besos «OSuSEh « osbogdlaasl < cat 6,697 : 8,008 ¢ 9,129 : 5,465 
ACotive Spigdie he urs, DILLLMS ¢eoseeseaseceeee? sage : 8.9 H Gad 08 tad 


Spindle activity, pereent of capacity 5/......% 123.0 : 128.1 3 127.8. 3 956 s 


1/7 Number of working days per month; June 1949, 9, el-2/3 days (calendar month); 

~ pril 1950, 19=2/3 days (4 weeks); May 1950, 20 ee weeks), and June 1950, 243 
days (5 ard eh 8 

2/ Besed on Sweek period. 

8/ Based on 4-week period. 

4/ Based on calender month. 

5/ Includes ectivity on fibers other than cotton toteling 0.3 to 0.6 billion 
spindle hours for eech period shown, 

From Bureau of the Census Reports. 


, 


GO ho No. Pin OD UO ts 
BAGS: GOVERNMENT CONSID:RS PROGR/ii OF RESL:RCH INTO DISINFECTION OF USED TEXTILE 
BAGS FOR FEED P:CKAGING PURPOSES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture is giving serious considerztion to a proposed 
program of research of disinfection procedure for used burlap bags for feed pace= 
kaging, with a view to the preservation of the consuming market for used textile 
bags in the feed industry in the face of a » possibility of a switch from textile 
to paper sacks for packing feeds. | 


This was made known at the mid-year convention of the National Burlap Bag Dealers 
-.ssociation, Inc., at the /mbassador Hotel in &tlantic City, N. J., on June 15-18 
by Harry I. Rand, Washington counsel for the Association. In his report at the 
COMVENt Lon. Mr. Rand spoke also on the poteto bag problem, on the possibility of 

a freight rete reduction on used textile bags, Government proposels for furnishing 


ee burlap end tubing, end the minimum woge regulation. 
. | Dei ly Mill Stock Reporter, June 20, 1950, p. 6. 
BaGS: COTTON /.ND BURLAP BAG PRICES UP: PAPER UNCHANGE © 


The prices of new cotton and burlap flour bags were we53.25 end 9235.85 per thou- 
sand respectively, on July 15, as comp red with §230.00 end ,»227.50 per thousand 
on June 15 of this yeer, and a OO end ~e06.80 per thousand on July 15, 1949. 
Peper bags sold for $94.15 per thousand in July and $98.70.in July a yoor AZO. 


Table 6.= Mid=iic nth prices of 100 pound claus bags 
(Dollers_ per thousand ) 


’ July 1950 ; June 1950 | May 1950 } July 1949 
Prices, new, St. Louis 1/ : : ; : 
COLON e se cosgcsetsecscengesgse! 2550050 Chee sNO emery aa er eee 
Ney be aE) a Pes ear ape Pe eee OS aN le es me PASI STS : Ree Ps 228,10 ° 206,80 
Roper Geshe ey cba cues ce ew rows eats 4.15 3: 94.15 : 94e15 : 98.70 
Prices, second hand, New York : é : : 
Cotton, once-used «, Wiese class et vy 250,00 aAMOs0?& Sed.goyoo aa aon 
Cotton, bea -kery=run | Of vise sve ce one 100,00 3; 400,00: % LO0,00° *'s 80.00 
Burlap, once=used 2/.esceccseee oC TIO. CO he LOCUS se Ope. 90,00 
Burlap, bekery-run 3/ssscss.eeet 110,00 : 105,00 : 105.00 : 100.00 
Paper, bake ry=run 3/5 s.stsieetew.s sed 5e00 3: 500) 2 5e00:. 3 5.00 
Difference : : : . 3 
- Cotton, new ininus once=uSede..e! 105.25 : 90,00 ; 87,600. 3+ . 101,00 
Cotton, new minus bakery=-run...: 153025 3 DO NO 8 aiiniph tenchethed enaniiinnainmihils biigh DO) 
Burlap, new minus onceeusede...? 125.85 : 127,50 : 123.10 : 116,80 
Burlap, new minus bakery-run.est . 125985,,¢. 122.50 +. 123.10 +: 106,80 
Poper, new minus bakery-runesse?  89e45,,2- 89.15 ¢ 89515 : 93,470 


+08 


= 
= 


1/ Cotton, 32" 4.00 3 yd. sheeting cut 43" wmprinted; burlep, 36 10 oz. cut 43" 
unprinted; paper, 18 x i-1/2 x 36-3/4" unprinted; all'l.c.1. shipments, No 
allowance made for quentity or cash discounts. From c large bag menufecturer. 
From 2 lerge second-hend bag deeler,. tt 
From Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 

No data available, 


oe 
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BRO:.D- OVEN GOODS: COMPARATIVi#® SUMM.RY GIVEN 


In reviewing the first querter production of cotton broed woven eoods, the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee stats that, compered with a yeor ecrlier, the 
outstanding increases have been in household fabrics—towels and specialties, which 
include furnishing febricsemand duck, an industrial or quasi-militery fabric. part 
from conditions of demand, these fabrics had become relatively attractive from the 
producers! stendpoint, heceuse of their high rew cotton content end the lower 
prices for cotton prevailing up to mid-season, In the case of tire fabric, reces- 
sion and recovery came leter than in other branches of the cotton industry, being 
associsrted with ectivity in the automobile industry which according to later 
reports, set a new high record in May. «as far as supply will permit, the less. 
costly high-tenacity reyon has been replacing cotton in the menufecture of tire 
fabrics. Consequently, the impact of recession was fclt entirely. in cotton and 
the expansion now in progress is shown chiefly in cotton. 


Table 7e- Comparative summary of cotton broad woven goods 
production by class of febrics 


ae 


: : Percent change 

; : ¢ January - March 
January-:October-:January~: 1950 from 
Merch :December: Morch sOctobere:January= 
; 1950 : 1949 : 1949 :s:December: March 


Type of goods 


H = § ~ 1949. -«.. 1949 

:In millions of linear yards: ¢ 

COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS : : ; $ : 

(Except tire fabrics) . ; yeer re. 3. lil 
MOCDLGERs cde Swe eecs cs UERCOe BOSE ES= 25444 a, ol4 : & ye00 gees-6 > +9 
Cotton duckesee ce cov evvcaceserss cesenwes 62. 9 Bi +t nigga 4, + 35 F.-416 

Narrow sheetings end ellied corrse : s Ts : : 
and medium—yern fobricSe.cececsececce: 498 : AGO» e«- 049 $2 #76 goer 1 
Print ‘cloth yarn fPabricSecesesrseceee’ 893 ; B26 EF BoP ls, eS jalan se = 

Colored-y7rn cotton goods and ead 3 ; : 5 : 
roloted PFebricSececcccrocnre cececece: a OT 209 : 105 72 res. ¢ ett9 
Widco cotton fobricSe.ccecccsecsececes? LPS +900" +268? Ley. Pe aera ar 
Finc Cotton goodSercceceserecseceneron: S11: 292 °5 rah dh SM ant ais sea ins = 
Nopoed FapricsSe...ve-seccesvcccosencoeres 87 3 Be sf de ltd er: 
Towels, towllings, end dish clothsee.: 104 : 114°: BPP Cahg tes geetes 
Specitlties 2nd -1l other fabricsee..? o7 4 90 : 77.32.48 Ssiyeee 


In million of pounds. :., 


TIRE CORD AND FABRIC dpe Maoh ly + 
Tote: Leis b os iwc eeekedehaabess fae bes 109 Py ‘2Le2 : Tek : + 7 ; an 
Cottor tire cord and febricescecdeseeed 56% 29 3 NS abe ita :  =—58 


Rayon and nylon. tira cords and fabrics: T°: ee Ga ie ee eee 
* HGotton,® Interne ffunal Cotton Advisory Comaittce, June 1950 pl. 


COTTON CLOTH: EXPORTS DROP 50 PERCENT 


Cotton” cloth exports from the United. Strtcs during the first four months of this 
yeoor wero less thon h2if the mount exported during the seme period last yerr, 
the Depertment of Commerce has disclosed, The lorgest export .decreoses for the 


Fe 


pina = Ba 
-fouremonth period was accounted for by shipments to Iran which were 38,807,000 
square yards less than for the comparable four months of 1949; Canada bought 
26,131,000 yards less; Phillipine Republic, 20 million yards less;. Union of South . 
hfrica, IBS million yards less; and Belgian Congo, 9 million yards less. 
Southern Textile News, July 1, 1950, pe 7.- 


KNIT OUTERWEAR: 1949 PRODUCTION DOWN 13 PERCENT 


Production of ewesters in 1949 totaled 6.9 million dozens, 13 percent under the 
1948 level but 4 percent more than in 1947. Polo and other knit shirt manufacture 
emounting to 14.6 million dozens, was about the same as in 1948 but 28 percent 
above the 1947 output. Production of knit swimwear was 9 percent higher than in 
1948, reflecting a 59 percent increase in output of boys', girls', and children's 
garments. Output of ments knit swimweer declined by more than a third dn*i9494 
while woments knit swimweer was about a fifth under 1948, 


Of the 77 million pounds of materials consumed by the industry in 1949, 63.5 mil-~ 
licn pounds, or 82 percent, were yams and 18 percent were purchased knit fabrics, 
i11-cotton yarns and fabrics accounted for 47 percent of the total; all-wool mae 
terials totaled 42 percent. ; 


Table 8.— Production of knit outerwear, United States, 1947-49 e 
: : : Percent of 
Sore adam cien cin : change, 194 9——_ 
Ganiont : : : :Compared :Compared 
g 1949 3: 1948 +«..1947 (swith) -2iwith 
‘ : $1948 4. 1947 
: miaents of dozens $ : 
Pullover end coat sweaters, knit ; 
jackets, and jerseys, totalececccecese: 6,94 : 7,946 : 6,677 : -13 3: 4+ 4 
Dict wes < tcgs edna ne eGee ce bas bees REEe 1,402 : 1,483 : 1,825 8 -wetddc§ ome) 
Women! S.ee.e cee ee eecoeleseooreseasse® & 860: : 5,297 Py Ry 5a6 ry ~13 : 25 
Pullcver TYPE woe cece cccccscccvees: 1,761 : 1,903 . Pepe ¢ =— 8 ¢ +36 
Coat and cardigan typeSeses.s....e3 1,099 : 1,594 : 1,035 : -21 3: + 6 
boys) and gird... sg s@¥ao coe OOo? Su0Go che augoc es Thirtiqetod bay Re 
Children's and infants'os....aeteee? 1,794.2 2,614 ¢ 1,815 3 <22) 92 05 ml é 
Polo, "I", basque, swest, and iy panes ¢: ‘soot : 
other knit shirts, tctalesecccceserece: 14,066 : 14,618 ::11,409 : +O : 428 
Men's and DGyS.bes cos er bbs oosansareel 9,402 by 9, 648 3: 8,168 Sq ae S 3 +15 
Women's, misses', and girls'..,.....: 1,079): Sct § Ate 
~Children's and infants's..-.ssscede? 450862) 4,970 Lppost tent TR aloe 
Knit bathing suits and trunks, total...: 562 3 ool $ SOO: +9 : =28 
Wie sla so te's sake hin eens © 016 die-0 010: 060 0 «0 em? 42 ° 65 3 152 ° 355 Py ~72 
WIOHGTINGs, «se kee Shea © tee Weseae ae oa rae LUe. rs 129 2 141 : “21 : -28 
Bey.s'; paris!, and: childrentaa.% wees £10 12 137 : 207 2 #59 3 (5 
Woven fabric bathing suits end trunks, : : : : : 
anglucine <thletic. shorts ger «sons alee! : : $ : 
Mon" Ss cececocgevees capeccecsvcssece! Lote $, Tede | 908 ) + : 
“Women! Si .cscscaeececvccevsceessceees Lf 468 3 “566 3 399) “neae t  nede 
Boys', girls', and children's......: 1/ 260 3° neds * 230): ; 
Knit hcedwe a s.08 6006 608 06.4606 06'S eeocescens iL eLee P4 By EKG H x. 9084 r O : +4 


ARAN RARER RES Nee IRE nar IeeMNS RAMONE HI OS TOT ee 
1/ Decs not include woven fabric swimwear ur athletic shorts made by firms prim- 
arily engaged in manufacturing woven outerwear other than swimwear, 


1550, Fa ahs for Industry, "Knit Outerwoar," Bur. of the Census, U.5.D.C., June 22, 
Peo Le 
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KNIT UNDERWEAR END NIGHTWEAR: 1949 PRODWTIO\ hs 16 PERCENT 


Knit underwear end nightwear stiles in 1949 Bereta d 437. o Rs hide dollars, or 16 
percent higher than in 1947; this gain reflected a 55 percent rise in shipments 
of ‘knit rayon and nylon barmehta: Warp*knit rayon and nylon items climbed from 19 
percent of sales in 1947 to 34 percent in 1949 ° 


Of the 174.5 million pounds of materials used in the manufacture of these garments 
in 1949, 69 percent was yarn and the remaining 31 percent was purchased knit fab- 
ric. £ll-cotton yarns and fabrics accounted for 66 percent of the total, and 
rayon comprised 26 percent. All-nylon yarns and fabrics represented 4 percent of 
all- materials consumed. 


Table 9.~ Production and sales of knit underwear and nightwear, 
United States, 1947-49 


Percent of 


Ttem change, 1949 


| Bb padg melipggy/d* bayogys 36 
g 3° $ : compared with- 
@ ; fg Trab? gy 3 1948s 1947_ 1947_ 


PRODUCTION (Thousands of dozens) 


> es 


Knit cotton and wool underwear and : 
nightwear: : 
Union SULTS erececcrevesscecoreceues: 1,546 


. ae ee eo ee ee * 
» 
° es ees ** ee eo es 


) Aepoe 2 -64 
Undersni vtec sceaghs« asus s6* batts Po lea Oke eR a - 9 
DEAWEY Ss vs Sees BRON Eis te Beet ne Gees | a 9 Stree lee F510 alt D gata 34 
Shorts, briefs, vests, and panties.: 20,444 :) “"%'s 20,168 :) * "+4 1 
Nightwear and miscella neous knit : 3) : :) Bi oe 
UNDETWCATscee+s seecenesncesesesess. 1,759 2) Hb AOR sg) $4 che 
Knit rayon and nylon underwear and 3 : : H $ 
nightwear: ins ; : : ; 
Women's ani misses! vests, panties,: ; F : FO: : 
9 stepins, and bloomerSe.ceseseee set 18,857 : 14 pO0Gel WiDr AWCTs ul 33 
Women's and misses! SlipSsescesesee*? 1,701 : i 55Oxs .bpldlsol sky aplrse 
Women's and misses! nightwear......% 1,432 : i cone 930)" CooL s 1.54 
Children's and infants' underwear % | ; mt ; : 
en@ Pe ehbweay POA ee Wes teteeet  esOn) FR 5G te oR Ss OOS OTS 

Other rayon and nylon underwear and: gh. : ; : 
nightwear, including men'Seecccce! 405 ¢ 2, si yelper panel 3° As ei 

NET SALES (Thousands of dollars) : : : : : 
Knit underwear and nightwear, bobales «+ !437,466 :) 73774448 :) es UES 
Cotton anll Wolo wee SON ae VEes 255,589 ‘) fipa $246,835 3) tebe 2 @ 5 
Reyon and ny Llonecsseces ee eeees fies) :203, 878 :) 7130,614 3) : 55 


ae (eee ee ee 


———-~ 


From Facts for Industry, "Knit Underweer and oaaieabaae Sumaary for 1949," Bur. of 
the Census, U,© s.Le Oe, June PACs ERR | Be Dis 


NON-WOVEN FaBRICS: - BIG OUTPUT SOOST SEEN 
Projuction of non-woven fabrics has risen from e few thousand yards in 1925 to ap- 


proximately seven million pounds in 1929 and should multiply many times in ‘the next 
few years, Howard E. Shearer of the Industrial Division of the Textile Reseeroh 


«~ 1O # 


Department of American Viscose Corporation stated. Non-woven fabrics are now made 
in weights ranging from one-half ounce to 8 ounces asquare yard with most types 
now in use between cne and one-half ounces and & ounceSe 


In discussing bonding, the speaker pointed out that it might be accomplished 
through thermoplastic binding, using Vinyon or cellulose acetate rayon. Bonding 
fiber may range from 5 to 65 percent of the blend depending on the end tse, Liquid 
bonding methods employed used synthetic latex, cellulose ethers, cellulose’ xan~ — 
thate, acids, resins, or glues. These can be employed through impregnation or 
through a stray method. 

Daily News Record, June 13, 1950, p. 1. 


KNIT UNDERWEAR: SALES OFF 22 PERCENT 


Sales of knit cotton and wool underwear and nightwear in April fell Re percent. 

below March, the Census Bureau said today. Sales amounted to w14,700,000, Mate- 
rials, consumption and production also declined. Production of undershirts, shcrte, 
briefs, vests and panties were off el to 23 percent from March — 

levels. Drawers output declined 15 percent. @ 


Production of nightwear, the only item which did not decline, maintained about the 
seme level as in March, the bureau said. Yarns consumed in april totaled 8, 700— 
000 pounds, a drop of 16 percent from March. Consumption of purchased knit fab- | 
rics was 5 percent under the previous month. 

“ Journal of Commerce, July. 6, 1950, p. le. 


MORE. CLOTH IS MADE TO RESIST FIRE, MOTHS, WRINKLES, W:TER,. LND SUN 


The ancient business of dipping cloth in chemical solutions has cntered a golden 
age, Fabrics have been made that. are water=-repellent and fire-retardant, wrinkle- 
proof and moth=proof, shrink-resistant and mildew-resistant, stain=-proof end 
sunrot=-proof,. 


The 136 companies selling textile chemicalse=they do their job either by serving 

as plastic coatings on fibers or by "spot welding" them togethore-have grown from 

44 in 1989, The four biggest producers, Rohm & Haas Co., American Cyanamid Co., & 
Warwick Chemical Co., and Monsanto Chemical Co., have hiked output 1,500 percent é 
over a decade age 


Some idea of the number of firms chemically trexting fabrics for special finishes 
may be gleened from the ennuallisting of textile finishing chemical trademarks and 
uses by the American 4ssociation of Textile. Chemists and Colorists,. At last year's 
count there were 712. In 1948, 609 had been listed; in 1939 there were but 82, 
There arc about 16 different trademarks for chemicals used for crease-resistance 
alone and about 62 different water-repellent compounds in use. Only 18 water- 
repellents were sold.in the United States before the war. 

: The Wall Street Journel, June ee, 1950, p. le 


INSULATING YARNS: OUTLOOK SEEN GOOD 


Cotton yarns ere steadily losing their importance in the insulating wire industry, 
giving way to various types of synthetics.’ Insulators will probably continue to 
coll for cotton yarns for many years, however, depending on how aggressively syn= 
thetics producers exploit the market and introduce new products. Demand for cotton 
yarn by the industry is expected to hold up well for the next le months in spite of 
ground lost to plastics end spm glass producers. No shortages are expected, 
howevere 


= ll] 


. Current conditims: Like’ the industrial yarn merket gemerally, the insu- 
lating yern section of the industry is currently undergoing a gradual conversion 
to plestics and synthetic yarns, with cotton fibers steadily becoming a less im- 
portant material. Reeson for the shift is said to be partly price, partly that 
cotton yerns do not have the versatility which synthetics possess. 


Potential supply: There are no present shortages nor prospective shortages 
in the insulating yarn market, cither for natural fibers cr synthetic matcrials. 
The fact that no shortages are in prospect is qualified by the observation that, 
should another national emergency occur end need for cotton yarns in the manufac- 
ture of war materials suddenly jump, there would be a definite shortage. 


Prospective demand: The cutlook for insulating yarns is generally good, 
measured by the over-all industrial picture. Wire users such as builjing and 
automcbile industries, to mention two important consumers, are in excellent 
shepe end indications point to a healthy business for the next twelve months. 


Price outlook: Prices for cotton yarns generally have stiffened during 
the past 5 weeks. The fact that cotton is higher in price has, of course, a 
direct bearing on cotton yarn prices and will undoubtedly be a contributing fac- 
tor in the repiacement of the natural fiber by synthetics of various types. 
Journal of Commerce, June 1i, 1950, p. 1. 


MERCERIZED YARN PRICES RAISED 5 CENTS 


Mercerized cotton yarns, both singles and plicd, were increased across the board 
5 cents per pound by fberfoyle Manufacturing Co., one of the largest producers in 
the countrye The move had been contemplated for several deys because rising 
costs of raw cotton had shrunk mill margins in recent weeks to a point of almost 
no return, trade leaders explained. The rest of the sele yarn houses making mer- 
cerized yerns ere expected to follow suit within the near future. On the singles 

he 50s edvanced to $1.48 per pound while 60s were increased to 1.64, end 80 to 
$2eel per pound. 


TIRE FéBRIC: COTTON AND R.YON PRICZS REMAIN UNCH).NGED 


July 1 prices of cotton and rayon passenger car r and truck tire fabrics remained 
unchenged from last month. 


Table 10.— Prices of cotton' and rayon ‘tire fabric, July 1 and June 1, 1950 


1 atta 


: ; :Fabric weight: Price per pound :: Price per Sqe yde 
Fabric ; Cord spor sqeyde if: July 1: “June 1: reed June l 
: ; Pound : Cents : Cents :: Cents s Cents 
Passenger cer tires: $ $ 3 3% : 
Cotton Fabrice... 312/4/2: o91 26545-67.0265.5-67 .0: $59.6—61 64259 .6-60.9 
Rayon febric.....: 1650/24 079 261 .5-61.8:61,5-61.8::48. 6-28 98: 4846-48 .8 
Truck tires $ : : : a: $ 
~ Rayon febrice....:1100/23 062 gem G4sOnbee 764,00 et9650g7.11¢ (45959 
Rayon fabric..... 2650/2: -78 att Slesetst nw BksSpusyor 48,0 le ad lasso 
Ray n Fabrice... ++2200/2: _ @82 Bid COch b9 1 GOg5 ids P1449. 6iugtu0497e 


Cer ern = er me we ee er re os VE SS BAP Le SD 


1A These are typical fabric weights and vary somewhat for diffcrent tire manu- 
facturers, 
Based on reports from independent rubber companies. 


CARPETS AND RUGS: NEW SYNTHETIC CARPETS FEATURE BLENDS WITH WOOL 


From 10 percent to 20 percent of the carpets and rugs prodwed next year will con- 
tain synthetic fibers in the face yarns, if the industry follows the lead of 
Bigelow-Sanford. At any rate, the use of synthetic and wool blends is going to be 
substantially increased by all the leading manufacturers in this field. This 
importent trend is evident in their new lines alrsady offered or in preparation. 
Bigelow-Senford, for example, at its recent 15th anniversary style show in New 
‘York announced a new product that will contain a blend of 50 percent wool with 
50 percont of a highly improved rayon fiber especially designed for floor cover- 
ings. . These synthotic blended carpets, which will be available in five colors, 
will retail at ¥8,00 a square yard, or $1.00 to $2.00 less than comparable alle : 
wool’ lines. Exhaustive laboratory tests have indicated that they are just as dur- 
able, it is stated. The amount of synthetic fiber to be used by other carpet 
manufacturers in the new blends will range from 33-1/3 percent to 50 percent. 

The American wool and Cotton Reporter, June 29, 1950, p. 9. 


MOHAIR: SHORTA‘%E EXPECT“D TO LAST FOR MANY MONTHS 

Business in mohair is at a standstill, with virtually all the stock now in the 4 
hands of manufacturers and out of Texas. The stalemate is likely to continue for 
many months. On the domestic front, there will be little hair available until 

the spring, 1951, clip is available. Dealers expect imports from Turkey and the 
Cape, but such shipments arc not expected until the first part of next year. The 
Cape mohair is called comparable to ours, but the Turkey product is held inferior. 

In view of the almost complete lack of supply, prices are considered meaningless, 
Dealers say quotations would probably be about 85 cents for adult hair and 1.05 

for .kid. : 

Deily News Record, July 13, 1950, p. 5. 


MONAIR: GOVERNMENT'S PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 1950 AVERAGE 49.1 CENTS &£ POUND 


The Agriculture Department announced a 1950 mohair price support program averaging 
49,1 cents a pound. The department said this is 74.1 percent of the ifarch 15 

perity price of 66.2 cents a pound. The agricultural act of 1949 put mohair on eo 
the price support list at between 60 percent and 90 percent of parity. Congress — 
said the support level should be in "proper relationship" with the level at which 
wool prices are supported. 


The Agriculture Départment said it will issue a schedule of support prices by 
grades later....The mohair program will be carried out by purchascs through trade 
channels. It-will run until March 31, 1951, 

| The Wall. Strect Journal, July 12, 1950, p. 8. 


NYLON: DU PONT EXPANDING CAPACITY 


<The Chattanooge unit: of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which is a nylon plant, 
is being expanded’, and the new installation is expected to be ready for service 
the latter part of 1950. The productive capacity of the unit will be increased 
through the addition of new spinning machines to those already’in operation and the 
installa ticyn cf new cquipment in the finishing area tc take care of the increased 
yern output. With the: completion of the expanbSion program approximately 500 oper- 
atives will be added to the plant's operating personnel, which at this time totals 
1,000. The enlargement program plan was announced within Jess than a year after the 
nylon plant at Chattanooga turned out its first yarn. The original investment in 


ae 


the plant was approximately 20,000,000. The Chattanooga's enlargement program is 
a part of a program to expand nylon textile fiber of the E, I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Coe 
Journal of Commerce, June 26, 1950, p. 13. 


RAYON PRODUCTION iND LINTERS CONSUMPTION INCREASE 


Rayon production: in the United States totaled 993.8 million pounds during the 1949 
calendar year compered with 1,124.3 million pounds in 1948, according to the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau. With rayon production in 1949 off 12 percent from the 1948 
level, therc was a proportionate decline in the industry's consumptim of cellu- 
lose. A totel of 476,600 tons of refined cellulose was consumed by the rayon in- 
dustry during 1949 compared with 539,500 tons in 1948. This total was composed 
of 358,700 tons of dissolving wocd pulp and 117,900 tons of refined cotton 
linters pulp. The outstanding feature of these cellulosé consumption figures for 
1949 is the 13 percent increase in the us. of refined linters pulp—-from 104,500 
tons in 1948 to 117,900 in 1949, This 1949 tonnage of linters pulp was a record 
high and constituted 25 percent of the total cellulose consumed. 


Table 1l.- Rayon production and rayon pulp consumption, United 
States, 1934-49 ee 


ry Rayon production $ Rayon pulp consumption ean 
3 Yarn :Staples: : Quantity : Percentages sLinters 
:Viscose:, - : : fiber: Total: Lin= : |, : $ Lin= 3., sequiva~ 
1/ fcstate, Total, gs : ters : W0Od , Total, tors ; cdicacrar (NES 3/ 
ee foniMillions Millio siillion?Millions 1,000: 1,000: 1,000; \% ‘dy 


s 
° 
oii 
e 
e 
e 


pounds :pounds s pounds :pounds ¢pound : tons : tons : tons : Pete : Pct. sbales 


19343 170633 380! 208.3: . 202: 21005: 49,0: 63,0: 112.0: 45585 56,0 ¢ 218 
"19353 202.0: 55,5: 25745: 4,63 262,1s 51,0: 66.02 137,08 372 % 625868.0227 
1936: 214.9: 62.7: 277.6: 12.3: 289,.9s-. 47.0: 104,0: 151.0: 31.1 : ®.e9 = 209 
19373 238.2: 8204: 320062: 2062: 340.8: 44,0: 132.0: 176.0: 25.0: 75.0 : 196 


1928 1WleS: 76el: 257063 29092 287055 37952 110,03 147,53 2564: 7466 +, 167 
1939: 23163: 9763: 328.6: 51632 37969: 4995: 145.0: 194.5: 25.4: 74.6 : 220 
1040: 257012 :'133,0: 390.1: 81,12 471.2: 60,0:°178,03)238,0% 25,.c3 74,8 3 267 
1941: 2874.5: 163.7: 451.2: 122.0: 573.2: 73,0: 214,52 287.53 25.4: “7sG = 324 


1942: 310.5: 168.8: 479.3: 153.3: 632.6: 39.5: 280.5: 520.0: 12,5: .87,7 2: 176 
1943: 338.5: 162.6: 501.1: 162.0: 663.1: 55,5: 281.0: 336.5: 16.5: 83,5 : 247 
1944: 383.5: 171.7: 55562: 168.7:.723.9: 82.0: 285.0: 367.0: 2263: 77.7 : 5H 


1945: 448,8: 174.9: 623.7: 168.4: 792.1% 102.0: 297.0: 400,02 2548: 74.5 2 458 

1946: 491.2: 186.3: 67765: 17604: 853.9: 105.0: 325,02 428,0: 24.5: 75.5 : 467 

1947: 525.2: 221.5: 746.7: 228.4: 975.1: . 80,0: 401.0: 481.0: 16,6: “83.4 : 555 

1948: 562.3: 293.8: 856.1: 268,221,124.3: 104.5: 435,0: 539,5: 19,4: 80.6: 464 

1949s 544,32 255.0: 799.5: 194.5% 995.8: 117693 358.7: 476,63 2407: 7505 2 5e4 

: $ : : : : 2 : : : 

-T/"Includes rayon yem produced by the Cuprammonium process and prior to 1935 by 

~ the Nitrocellulose process. | 

2/ Includes both Acetate and Viscose staple Fiber. 

3/ Linters equivalent figures arc computed on the assumption that one pound of 
‘Vinters rayon pulp equals 1.333 pounds of cotton linters and that linters 
bale weights average 600 pounds net. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Production and warketing Administration, 

Cotton Branch, Compiled from the Rayon Organon. 

veekly Cotton Linters Review, P,M.i., June 50, 1950 
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RAYON: HOLLOW FYLEMENT TYPE Y.RN NOW-ON MARKET 


4, hollow filament. type rayon, knom as "Featherey," new to the domestic market 
although not new in idea, has been developed and is being offered for sale by 
the Hartford Rayon Corp., Rocky Hill, Connecticut, specielists in the produc- 
tion of special filament yarns, The denier being mde is 300, and the yarn 
contains 44 filaments, making the average denier of the filaments 6.8. The 
interesting féeture in this particuler yarn is its exceedingly light weight, 
based upon the yarn appeerence or denier, and its exceptional covering capac= 
ity or fullmess. It is similar to Kapok fiber's hollow, construction and cre- 
ates an exceptionel amount of softness for the denier and filaments involved. 


imerican Wool and Cottm Keporter, July 6, 1950, p. 9. 


RLYON: AMERICAN VISCOSE RAISES VISCOSE ACETATE YARNS 52 e@ 


American Viscose Corp, is raising its prices on textile viscose process and 
acetate process rayon yarns effective today, the compeny madé known late 
yesterday. The increases are’ dapproxi.ately 5 percent over the former list, it 
was added. ger 
. Daily News Record, yuly 7, 1950, pe 2 


WOOL: WORLD consinPrTON OF RAW WOOL DECREASES’ IN 1949 


- 


Consumption of wool in :the chief consuming countries in recent yeers has been 
ranning “at a cohtiders rbly higher level than in thé imiediate prewar years, and 

it also .has exeecded current production. dis a result, world stocks have been é 
sterdily- reduced. The. quantity consumed rose after the war to a peak of ¢<,074 eo 
million pounds in 1948, but declined by some 200 million pounds in 1949 to 

1,890 million pounds, wing mé Ainly to a fall in United States consumption from 

6935 to 505 million pourids . Total consumption nevertheless remained in excess 

of current production. The United Kingdom continued to use more wool, though 

the increase in 1949 over 1948’ was smaller than that in prévious yezrs. These 

two- countries together an 1949: accounted for.more than helf of the total quan- 
tity consumed by «the cotntries ‘listed «in the ariek'e in 1938, the same propor-~ 
tion wes less thant hel) Pky | 


wegn® 
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The five chief exporting countries have all expanded their wool textile indus- 
tries during and sinde the WAL and in 1948-49 consumed approximately twice as 
much wool as in 1987-38. Australia and Argentina account for the bulk of the 
quantity and both countries now rank high among the world's main consumers. 
South 4frica increased its consumption from a negligible quantity prewar to 11 
million pounds in 1948-49, (Table 12). 
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Table 12.— Consumption of raw wool in principal RonsyEROS 
and exporting countries 


Lion pounds—-clean basis ae) 


: i 1988 i tO ts Oey. a LO ay 

TOTAL WORLD es seseesecsee? 1,620 eee 2850 sie nine Lane 5 23074 i $  Lebeo 
United gb fogqua 20 roeebox} e/ 439 3 393...3 443 ; 494: 3 502 
United StateSecccececesee’s 285 3 foo: 8 698. : 6935. 3 505 
France esecsecvcceseeneoces aie 3 214 3 EoO moo 8 R02 
Ltalyeseccocrecersosvocce? 47. 3 80 3: 150 et 132 12 110 
Germany 5/ csccceeceece-08 E00. 30 3 40 3 ‘ly $ Poi 75 
Belgiume cecececce ses eevee 60 i 75 : 85°: ; 70 : 60 
Netherlands esncescesceses’ ee at GED Sa C8 Se SO. 3 40 
Poland A/aseceaneansenrs@hi op an0 -A 20 S3 294.8 a 39 
CAnSOS nes htnnt omhamnne ones Rae | ry See: ap. .§ a5 8 35 
Spatiesem: ana ane-aeannset ta! nb Gabe: oy a 56.68 bon. A 30 
SWEACNe verecescceseveveces LO 2 Contin’ AS a0 8 Ro 
Czechoslovakia Sh unm. eyes i yo ae | 14. 3 54. 18 8 15 
JEPANecceseeesevsccssveses or 3s 130% we Sak 8 

LOLOL ASS een ere ee Oe Le CeS Le ay Dea eh Og OO by Sie baton ube Oot 
LUTE TING te natne tha tebaninOh od lurch 56); 3 oA 80 : 87 
Lustratiasd/ennsena>ties®? Gf.1 20001 66 3 70.:3.8/.. 76.3 Bf .80 
Union of S. africa 7/....% phy: 6.3 Rag 9 3 11 
Uruguay Cheetneentpads neal 2 oni G. ae dt) 5.2 4G." - 
New*Zealand 7/e.cvesseres’ ae Ea A A har (ae sal 

TOUAS gas, * oes pot Hees 95. 3 144 3 164. 3 Le. & 194 
1/7 Provisional. pe 
n/. 19516 


3/ Bizone only for postwar yearse 
4/ A&veilable supplies. 


5/ 1936. 
6/ 1939. 


7/ Season ‘ending in ye-r shawn. 
8/ Excluding consumption in carpet and folt menufacture, amounting to 4.5 million 
~ pounds in 1946 end 1947, 

World Wool Digest, June 21, 1950, pe &s 
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DU PONT COMP/NY EVALUATING NEW SYNTHETIC TEATLILE FIBER 


The DuPont Company is evalueting a new synthetic textile fiber on an experimental 
scale. Limited quentities of window curtains, blouses, sport shirts, sewing 
threed, and Summer suitings nade from this new product, known tentatively as 
Fiber V, are currently being tested to determine the commercial possibilities of 
the new fiber in consumer products. In the industrial field, evaluation is also 
being made in fire, hose, V-belts, and other applications. 


Technically, the metsriel is a condensati n polymer obtained from ethylene glycol 
end terephthalic acid. Tt is not chemically related to nylon. Quantities of 
both continuous filament yarn and hegre required for development work ure being 
mede in en experimental opercsticn at tha Seaford, Del osc t2nt Of the . igrton 


ee 


Division, Like hylon and "orlon" acrylic fiber, Fiber V appeers: in: ‘offer many 

properties which the company sald are potentially outstanding contributions to 

the textiis industry. — ELLY 
Daily M121 + dent: Reporter, July 8, 19505 § De 7 


#BERFOYLE DEVELOPS NEW SPUN NYLON YARN MADE ON COTTON SYSTEM 


Aberfoyle Manuf acturing Company, the World's largest producer of mercerized 
vane? has introduced a newly-developed spun nylon yarn, made on 1 cotton-spinning 
1achines with a short staple. : 


The company says the new nylon yarn minimizes pilling, surface irregularities that 
tond to appear on the yarn and knot up with wearing and washing. The yarn, which 
wes developed after two-and-a-half years of research at Aberfoylé's subsidiary, 

Rex Mills, inc., Gastonia, N. C., has been produced in pilot quamtities by the 
company during the past 18 months, It has becn made into stockings, underwear and 

knitted outerwear by netionally known manufacturers. The company said the yarn 

is being made available -lso for the first time in all counts for use by knitters @ 
and weavers and in natural, bleached and colors as specified by manufacturers. It 
is being made in 30 Singles to 100 single count and in 20 double ‘count to 100° 

double count. 


Aberfoyle also announced it has developed a new combination spun cotton and nylon 
yarn with fibres treated chemically for evenness, strength and abrasive qualities. 
This new yarn, which is yet to be given a trede name, "will be economical in price 
and will be easily handled by mills and finishers because the yarn can.be finished 
with normal cotton dyes,” it was steted. Some tests have indicated that the 
abrasive quality of the new combination yarn is considerably greater than regular 
mercerized yarns. In tests on men's half hose, the new yarn was used experimen- 
tally for reinforcement of heels end toes and frequently outwore similar rein- 
forcements made from filament nylon worked at random into cotton, the announcement 
saide . 
The Wall Street Journal, July le, 1950, pe Se 


JMERICAN TEXTILE DEVELOPS BALI*BEARING TOP ROLLER e 


Fewer ends down and longer life without lubrication are among the claims advanced 
by 4merican Textile Engineering, Inc., Arlington, N, J. for a new anti-friction 
bell-bearing top roll shown by the firm for the first time at the Atlantic City 
machinery exhibition. These rollers are said to be for use in all lines of the 
drafting arrangement. 


Because of the synthetic grease contained in the two bearings on which the two 
cote are mounted, no lubrication is required for a running time of about 25,000 
hours, eccording to the company. In addition, on the frame equipped with these 
rollers, ends down are said to be reduced by 30 percent, as compared to machines 
using plain bearing or solid top rollers. 

Daily News “Record, June 19, 1950, p, 31. 


COTTON STANDARDS CLARIFIED 


The eliminetion of the standard for Middling Fair, the discontinuance of Strict 
Good Middling as a physical standerd, the exclusion of cotton from irrigated bales 
in any set of stendards representing American Uplend cotton, and the establishment 
of separate physical standards for irrigated cotton in grades Good Middling, 
Strict Middling, and Middlinge=these were emong the recommendations of the 9th 
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Universal Cotton Standards International Conference recently held in Washington. 

Special attention was given to a Luropean recommendation for the establishment 

of physical standerds for spotted and grey cotton. The U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 

ture will make a survey of next year's cotton crop to determine the feasibility 

of carrying out this recommendation. The tenth conference will be held in 1953. 
Textil World, July 1950, p. 272, 


FLAME<RESISTANCE TO CELLULOSIC MATSRIAIS 


Development of a new product which is said to give lasting flame-resisvance to 
cellulosic materials of all types has been announced by the Titanium Division of 
National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York 6, New York. When treatment is 
properly applied, appearance, tensile strength and "feel" are not affected and 
the fabric will withstand repeated laundering, drycleaning and weathering, the 
company states. Exposure to the acid sours and alkalies used in commercial and 
industrial daundries reportedly does not affect its lasting flane-resistant 
qualities in a fabric. 


The new product, called "Titanox"-FR, is a titanium organic compound, though 
other metcrials are added to lessen afterglow and improve stability. The mate- 
rial will be marketed as a solution. It is said to be too complicated for use in 
home or leundering establishments, however. 

American Dyestuff Reporter, June 26, 1950, p. 447, 
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PROGRESS REPORT#D Ol STANDARD FOR CLOTH DEE.PING QUALITIES 


Fabric Research Laboratories, Boston, has reported to the Agriculture Department 
it is making progress in developing objective standards for evaluating draping 
qualities of cotton fabrics, and now is seeking "subjective" coments by 
designers and other experts on a series of samples. 


4 
The Boston research organization, as noted, was granted a $58,000 Research and 
Marketing Act contract for studies on how to improvo draping qualities of cot- 
ton. sgriculture Deaprtment officials explained that basic standerds for drepe 
must be worked out before the contractor turned.to other reseorch problems on 
improving the draping characteristics of various fabric constructions. 
Daily News Recorg, June 30, 1950, pe 4. 


RAYON PROMOTION STARTING: $25 to $40 THOUS/.ND FUND SOUGHT 


Following recent meetings of all segments of the rayon textile industry, a 

sterting fund of @5,000 to 40,000 is currently being sought through the various 

trede associations, with which fo bexP apts the many possible programs for promot— 

ing wider use of ra ea febrics. Decision on a joint consumer campaign is said 
to hinge on yarn producers! willingness to participcte. 


However, this initiel step does not mean that a co-ordinated progran will defi- 
nitely be undertaken to inform the consumer that rayon is not a "substitute" 
fabric, any longer, an ides which the industry has long considered necesssry to 
foster, and for which these meetings were ostensibly celled. The reason for the 
existing doubt is the attitude of the reyon yarn producing compsnies, who will 
consider the matter further. at the present tine, influentia ae yer firms are 
split over the issue, it was said. 

CwRnat of care sili June 27, 1950, pe 1k. 
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REEVES INTRODUCED NEW VARI-SPIN DRIVE 


The Reeves Pulley Co. have announced a new simplified and compact drive developed 
especially for spinning frames. Termed the Vari-Spin, cylinders may be kept run= 
ning at the most efficient speed for any yarn without stopping the frame—=<turning 
a speed shifting screw does the job. The drive is stepless and infinite within 
the range of 2.5:1, so that fine gradations in speed may be secured to compensate 
for excessive tension and other varying conditions. 


The manufacturer believes that production gains are possible because the speed 
change can be quickly made by hand during the building of the bottom taper, or at 
criticel stages in building the bobbin when the fremes of necessity must be run 
Slower than is possible at other times. For such changes the frame need not be 
st opped e 

Textile Industries, «pril 1950, p. 25l. 


SPINNING OF SHORT»FIBER STOCK NOT IMPROVED BY MIXInG LONGeFIBER M.TSRIALS 


it is uct possible to improve the spinning of short-fiber stock by mixing in smal 
quantities of long-fiber matsrials, a Sweclish doctorate thesis recently stated. 
Stig Lofgren, head of the Textile Institute, Boras, Sweden, presented his conclu- 
sions on Fibrogran test results at Chalmers Technical Institute, Gothenburg. irti- 
ficial fibers specielly produced were used for the investigations. By mixing 
fibers of different lengths, different Fibrograms were produced that proved that 
yarn production is facilitated by using together fibers es similar as possible 
in length. Conversely, different-length fibers run together hindered the good 
running of the yarm,.. 

Textile World, July 1950, ps 270, 


WATERPROOF FABRICS WITH «IR PERME.BILITY ANNOUNCED BY GOODYHAR 


Production of « new weterproof fabric, to be known as Vapotex, has been announced 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, following several years of research. 

Dr. Kk. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear vice president in charge of research and development, 
describes the new febric as being a2 textile, prvferably cotton, coated on one or 
both sides with 2 specially developed coating compound containing en oil resistant® 
synthetic rubber. The metcrial will shed weter and at the same time pass off ; 
water vepor. This is done by making the meterial microporous, with as high as 
&,900,000 holes per square inch—so tiny that the surface tension of the water 
falling upon the material prohibits the liquid from passing through but suffici-~ 
ently large to transmit readily the vapors given off by the body. 


Potential uses for the new fabric include rainwear, sports jackets, industrial 
overalls, aprons and utility gaments, hospitel sheeting, hunting coats, snow- 
suits and the like, in which heat buildup and perspiration ere excessive when 
present waterproof materials are used. 


British Rayon end Silk Journel, May 1950, pe 90. 
OLLSESDS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
OUTLOOK FOR F’TS iND OILS GIVEN bot 


The egricultureal outlook for domestic fats and oils, accordin: to the Bureau of 
Agriculturel Economics, is that production of enixal fats will remain at a high 
level in 1950-51. Supplies of old-crop edible oils end fats are moderately smaller 
than: last yerr. Due to the lower prices quoted,use of linseed oil probably will 
increase, Increased supplies of fast drying oils sre in prospect. Imports of 
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tung oil from China were up sharply from @ million pounds in January to10 million 
pounds in April anda 8 million pounds in May. Tung oil imported from Argentina 
in 1949 comprised 25 percent of total imports of 65 million pounds. Prices of 
inedible tallow and greases in June 1950 were the lowest. since carly.1941,. These 
low prices are due largely to the fact that demand for usc in soap has not kept 
pace with increased output.. 
The Fats and Oils Situation, Mey-June 1950. 


CROP PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE BELOW 1949 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural, Economics reports that the 
total crop production in 1950 will be considerably less, than in 1948 and 1949; 
nevertheless, it’ may exceed that in 5 out of the last 8 years,of. high production 
and will be much larger than in any year prior to 1942. Contributing heaviest, as 
usual, to the aggregate crop. production, are the feed greins. These include 3,176 
millio bushels of corn and 1,895 million bushels of oats, both of which are much 
larger than average crops. Ring production is above average but one-eighth 

smi eee than last yeer. Sweetpotatoes continued the ypturn.in acreage from the 
low point in 1948 -nd epn.outturn only 6 percent below averege is now expected. 
Among the olisecds, the large acreage in soybeans tends to indicate rocord produc= 
tion of soybeans for beans; but cottonseed and penuts will.be harvested from 
sharply reduced acre oes ane the 29 million bushels of flaxseed is well below 
AVCLAaLCe 


This year's acreege upon which the 5 principal crops were ple nted, or growing, 
totals nearly 357 million acres. This is smaller than in any yoar since 1942, 
except 1946, and ncarly 13 million acres less than in 1949. 


Table 13.- Yicld per acre and total production of selected crops, 
United States, for specificd years and taupe 


: ; Yield per acre a ; Total product: ion (thousends) 

Crop :Unit tindicated? ; Lees ?Indicatec syle i 

: July 1: : ip RR : Ong ee Ne 

i eae te. oma faly 2 Fong Mito 24 Woe ogap 
Corn, alle......% Due * B8e2 2 38.9 + See 25,175,608: 3 9777, 79032 900,952 
FPIAXSecd .sceveset, Die, 2 7e8 . 3 B8e9 3 Yao 3 297538: 43,664: 34,752 
RicCecercscevece! Poot sL/ BGO Sif ees, bl/ee Os 8) SE 20s. 40 "113: 29,790 
Buigeepatar te = Wde «. Soge Cae t obs Spe ak “D/.BuE 54,252: 61,786 

Sugercane for : : Brat | : : ; : 

Sagat end seed: ton? Reed & K0el ¢ 1967 3 dgeait 6,796: 5,915 


1/ Pounds. 3 
Based on data from Crop Production, ie ope ee Board, BA 


DOMESTIC VEGETABLE OTLS AND M@ALS PRICES J DVANCE 


Wholesale prices of major edible fats and oils advanced in mid-July after a moder- 
ate decline in June and were substantially higher than they were in the same month 
a year ago. . | ; 


Vegetable oilseed meals, other than linseed, continued to make substantial price 
gains and by mid-July the increases ranged from $3.13 per ton for’ peanut meal to 
$12.88 per ton for soybeen meal. (Table 14). 
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Table 14.- Prices of vegetable oils and meals 


Product ; July 4950. ° June 1950 11/ May 1950 ; July 1949 
: : Cents per pound 
OILS 1/ fooler pe Sa Ebert | : : 
Gottonscad oils.spesses! Oe Une 14,0 My: 14.6 $ 11,0 
BVPGENUT Ollasebsecscceee} 16.8 : L4as2 : 15,40 : 13.9 
AOS OLV se ss s'scuas ees 13,0 H LS ae : 1368 $ 9.7 
BOPNUOE Le cavaies cvanicuce’ 14,8 : 14.8 $ 14.7 g 11.4 
ecanub Ofl) 2/ecec eden? Liao : 16s) : 17.4 : 17.8 
atencd Olt S/evtdecaeet Tes : 18.9 : 18.2 : eoegl 
BeeOlt A /eeneceecne ds FL haa as Paes ae > ie eee 20.4 
° $ $ r 
: Dollars per ton 
MEALS 5/ : diy 15s 
Cottonseed meal 6/..,..! Tee00 66.00 : Seo Ome 68.25 
Peart, mea? / ee ose. : Toe 0G. ns toy ROS ye ay 69.30 
Soybean meal. B/...eccee3 92.50: "OiGe cs 82.60 : 85.55 
Coconut meal 9/.....000: T7ec0 69.57 3 OdeeGs et 57.60 
Linseed meal 10/.......! 64.50: 64,50": (T2010. 60.90 
ay Crude, tanks, f.o.b. mills except as noted. From Oil, Paint and Drug =x 


Reporter, (daily quotations) and from Fats and Oils Situation, BAE (monthly 
quotations). : 

2/ Crude, tanks, cerlots, Pacific Coast. Three cents added to allow for tax on 
first domestic processing. 

3/ Raw, drums, carlots, New York. 

4/ Drums, carlots, New York. 

5/ Bagged cerlots, as given in Fecdstuffs, (daily quotations) and Feod Situation, 

BSE (monthly quotations). 

6/ 41 percent protein, Memphis. 

7/ 45 percent protein, S. BH, Mills. 

8/ 41 percent protein, Chicago. 

9/ .19 percent protein, Los Angeles. 

10/ 34 percent protein, Minncapolis. 

ll/ Préliminary, . . 


FRENCH DEVELOP TEXTILE FILAMENT FROM CASTOR BEAN 


Rilsan is the name of a synthetic filament belonging to the superpolyanides, and 
made fron the castor bean, which is beginning to be aggressively promoted in 
France, Developed by on engineer naned Re Dumon, it is produced by Organico and 
promoted as the new plestic of France, since even the castor bean is a French 
product, coming from Frence's colonies, It is produced in powder form, for mold- 
ing and for extrusion. Lightwoight, resistance to heet and cold, corrosive agents, 
end in large degree to humidity, are claims put forth for Rilsan, as well as clas- 
ticity and strength; while it taken color well. In the textile field, its use is 
limited mainly to upholstery and luggage. 


Properties of the fiber are reported as: Density, 1.10 (from minus 70 to plus 185 
degrees C.) waterproof, absorbing 3 percent of water at 100 percent, relative 
humidity; unaffected by petroleum products, solvents, dilute acids, alcohols, and 
so forth; tensile strength, 24 to 25 kilograns per meter per square meter; maxi- 
mum extensibility, 14 to 22 percent; modulus of elasticity, 1.25 to 2 kilograms 


eas apm 
ewes doe , i 
per meter per square meter; eure stan resistance is‘sdid to be ‘good, ‘and diameters 
O.1 to 1 millimeters... Some reports indicate from abroad that the fiber is being 
made in sg ears and staple forms, and can be spun dyed. 
Daily News Record, June *0, 1950, De SO. 


MENHADEN OIL YIELDS POOR ON COAST AND BAY 


While Menhaden fishing is general on the Coast and Chesapeake Bay, hauls are 
small, end, as last season, the fish are thin and oil yield poor, Some improve- 
ment was noted, but on the whole, results are as poor’as last season, or about 
the worst on record. 


Sales of crude menhaden oil have been put through by Northern producers at 6¢ 
f.0.6. Baltimore, subject to production, with Gulf and Southern producers: naming 
last prices at 6¢ after earlier sales at 5¢. Anticipated production through July 
alreedy has been booked by most renderers, with sales spread among the general 
trades. Soapers are not too interested, in view of'a favorable tallow price, it 
is reported. 7 , 

Journel of Comnerce,; June 13, 1950,’ pe. 9. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF EDIBLE PH:NUTS UP 50 PERCENT: FROM LAST SEASON 


The reported domestic consumption of shelled peanuts during the 1949-50 season 
through June 30 totaled 795 million pounds compared with 614 million pounds 
through June 50 last years; this constitutes a rise of about 30 percent.’ The re- 
‘ported consumption of peenuts in edible products through June 30 totaled 418 mil- 
‘‘Tion pounds, compered with 411 million used during the seme period last season. 


Table 15.= Shelled peanuts (raw basis) reported used 
domestically in PRT ety products. 


: ) fo Se pte tw ooh OF LT Season, Septe l-sug.s. Sl 

Rapsthesnllse : 1949550 + 1948-49 2 1048-49 * 1047-48 ~ 

SL .000 shu ta daha an sLaORten, Si tok gio 
; : pounds ee pounds ; pounds : pounds 
TOTAL, all gradeSessesescesest 795,490 +2 614,023 3. 710,596, % . 627,252 
Edible grades, tobal.eess..$ 417,891 + 411,472 :, 484,452. 2 (493,266 
Peanut candy L/eecsssersed ) 1055555 §3 89,664 : 107,181 +: -119,814 
Salted peanutseer.sserseet © 97,680 gyoshOSg)G) ms btok2Q,0280 PxxhatTgl69 
Peanut butter 2/ee.-ssees-? 206,656 % 212,789 +: 250,184 +: 250,858 
Osher productSs++-seeeeeed He OUR uit 5,858 7,084 3 4,439 
Crushed for oil, cake, ag as eye : re 

and meal Shrocecerecsseesreei 377,599 Osc! 202,552. 3° 226,165 211335986 


1/ Includes peanut butter made by menufacturers for own use in Sindee 
7 Exciudes peanut butter made by manufecturers for own use in candy. 
3/ Includes ungreded or straight run peanuts. . 
From:. Peenut Stocks and Processing, B&E, 19506. 


PMA SIGNS. CONTRACT FOR FATS, OILS STUDY 


The Production and Marketing Administration announced that a contrect has been 
signed with John \. McGutcheon, ¢ private industrial consultant in New York, to 
study existing end potential merket outlets for fats and oils of domestic we 
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agricultural origin. Since the wear, consumption of domestic fats and oils has 
not kept pace with the increased supply. This rescarch is designed to discover 
or develop additional market outlets for the large supply. The major emphasis 
of the study will be on inedible fats and oils. Under the terms of the 12-month 
contract, Mr. McCutcheon will interview representatives of business firms, will 
evaluate marketing trends in production and distribution, and will furnish pre- 
liminary reports and a final report to the Department. The findings will be made 
publice ee 
Feedstuffs, June 24, 1950, p. 64, 


R6ISIN SEED OIL USEFUL IN MANUFACTURE OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


There are definite possibilities in the use of raisin seed oil for the manufacture 
of paints and varnishes,according to Dr. G. Balbi, Composition of raisin seed 
oil is given as: Linolenic acid, traces; Linoleic acid, 50-70 percent; Oleic 
acid, <0-30 percent; Satureted acids, 10-15 percent. The oil hes a big commercial 
future for the menufacture of glycerophthalic resins for varnishes; in fact, 
development work and the experience of 1 yeers work has reached the stage when it 
has become impossible to distinguish between a good glycero=phthalic resin based 
on raisin seed oil and an analogue based on soya bean oil. 

Paint Manufacture, June 1950, pe kel. 


SEE 1950 FLAXSEED CROP 14,000,000 BUSHELS UNDER IAST YEi.R'S HIGH LEVEL 


Washington, July 13,- Flaxseed production in 1950 is estimeted at 29,338,000 
bushels, the Burcau of fgricultural Economics, Agriculture Depertment, makes: 
knovn. This is about 14 million bushels less than last year's comparatively large 
crop and £5 million bushels below the record crop of 54,529,000 bushels in 1948. 
While this yerr's crop is somewhat below average, the Bureau said, 1950 production 
is expected to be larger than in any year prior to 1940, except for 1902 and 1924. 
Daily News Record, July 14, 1950, p, 23. 


SYNTHETIC MILK FRO: VEGETABLE OILS BEING MARKETED 


Borden Coe's synthetic equivelent of humen milk is being test-marketed in the 
area around albany, N. Y. The product is a combined blend of palm, coconut, and 
peanut oils with lactose and various vitamins, minerals, and proteins. Fat con- al 
tent of the synthetic is chemically almost identicel with the naturel product, an 
advantage not enjoyed by bovine milk. Arrangement of emino acids in the proteins 
is also claimed to be the seme as in the netural product. Borden's chemists have 
improved .on nature by correcting human-milk deficiencies in minerals and vitamins. 
The synthetic will be sold on doctors' prescriptions as 2 powder to be dissolved 
to standard concentration with water. 

| Chemical and Engindoting News, Yily 17, 1950, ps» 2402, 
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PULP PRODUCTION IN U. S. AHEAD OF 1949 

Wood pulp production in the United States is running ahead of last year. iAccord- 
ing to estimates by the United Stetes Pulp Producers Association, production dur- 
ing Januery-May of this year totaled 5,885,909 tons, compared with 5,046,214 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1949, With the exception of unbleached sulphite, 
ell grades reflected the increase in total pulp produced during the first five 
months of the current calendar yeer,. 


Production of bleached and semi-bleached sulphate or kraft pulp during January= 
May of this year totaled 701,946 tons, against 578,513 tons in Jenuary-May of 1949 
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and unbleached: sulphate, 2,280,018 tons, against 1,865,194 tons in the compcrable 
periols, respectively. Papermaking bleached sulphite output totaled 678,287 tons, 
against 606,106 tons:, and dissolving and special chemical gredes of bleached 
susp te, 191, 600 =? against 179,853 tons. 

Barey 12 Stock or rae July 18, 1950, p. l. 


LINTERS PRODUCTION CONTINUES ‘70 DECLINE: CONSUMPTION | ‘AND PRICES UP 


Production of linters in Mey totaled 78,000 bales compared with 107,000 bales in 
&pril end 80,000 in May a year agoe Consumption of linters increased to 138,000 
bales in June "compared with 153,600 bales in May and 122,000 in June 1949, Stocks 
of linters fcll to 546,000 bales in May from 580 9000 the previous month. This 
compa res with 588, 000 bales in May a year 206 
Prices fon felt ing grade linters are at. ‘the highest level since the popes of 
1947, June “pricés’ of Grativs 2 and 4 in the three markets, Atlanta; Memphis, and 
Dallas, average more than 38 percent higher than a year ago. Priccs for chemical 
lintérs are the highest in'3 years. Priccs for-the cheméeahk-grades-have .acvanced 
sterdtly for'the past several months. Grade 6 linters for June-were quoted.at 
586 cents compared with 2.57 oe a yerr ago.* This is an inerease-of 228-per-— 
Cont” oem Ys te Pag Caen Het ae Se eae 

‘Table ‘16.— Cotton linters: Production, eonsumption: by. ifustioss 

stocks and Pies United States, for uceira: MONtHS 


0 eo ee a ee ee tree ee 


> Jun : lay. 3 pat s: March ..s. June. « 
: 1950 “y/ s i960 1/-: 1950-2/""" "1950 © -: 1949 3/ 
Sih ££ 7000, f Rieke cakiceeaOOe) Fae OG 
: bales : Bale 3. bales ; bales : bales. 
Proc duction 1 eee eesoeee: 5/ ° 7860 A 107.0 é 147.0 ° 5769 
Consumption bs siete on Cit eet tah) ant allocates. 2 auktistond mpebiae of aultheed 
‘Quantity bleached.......3. GOg8: ne fr Bbede) Si, “oy Bietiact Sel. 3 Teel 
Other industricS..eseses: 7 DO0ek 3 49.7 3 o7el 3 49.9 
StOCKS. 1 lees adem autill e@ de nancies 3 Bf p18 og AGeO [dif DOOM Bf BORGO 3450340 
Prices &/ : Cents ;: Cents’; Cents ; Cents : Cents 
No. 2 grade, per pound..: 10.81 : 10,96.\2 10.97 : 11,00 : 7.34 
No. 4 grade, per pound..: fehOata © of Lie 7.46 : 7ar ki ? 4.32 
Noe 6 grade, per pound..: De86 3° Deen: 4.57 3 4-20 3 Real 


i/  Besed on 5-week period, 

2/ Based on 4=woek period. 

6/ For calendar month. 

4/ From Weekly Cotton Linters Review, PM., Cotton Branch, USDi.. 

5/ Data not available. 

6/. From Facts for Industry, "Cotton and Linters," nT at of the Census. 

ah Total stocks in consumer establishments, public storage and warehouses, and 
mills. Stocks at end of the month. From Facts for Industry, "Cotton Linters," 
Bureau of the eanaak 

8/ ‘Average of average. weekly prices, Memphis, Dallas, and sag ee abee From Weekly 

~ Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA. 
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JUNE PRICE OF PURIFIED LINTiRS ADVANCES: DISSOLVI!IG WOOD PULP UNCHENGED* 

a 
The prige of purified linters continued. ne advance for’ the: 7H successive month 
end is now the highest since é/.ugust 1947... Prices for the three: gredes of dis-~ 
Solving wood pulp remained unchanged. Price edvances on these three grades will, 
however, be advanced from i to 9 percent effective July l. 


Table 17.— {veraze annual price of purified linters and dissolving wood 
pulp, United States, for specified years end months - A 


(Cents per pound) | Pits = 
Wood pulp 2/.. . 


Purified : Ane lineata, adil ih! aE 0 

Year linters 1/ ; Standard ‘tHigh-tenacity: Acetate and — 

‘viscose gradesviscose grade: erade 
LOZ6 ye recevccee cvcetecece: 9,50 : 560 : 585 Sa eee 
EUclentiotee «hss te Te Ge Gene © 16,30 ; 7.03 : 7.44 ha i Gg Qld 
LetG aces hee ce seu 5,0 55m 00s 11.25 H 7.93 : 8.44 : 9.20, 
LOPE ohne SO 0 Ss shee oes eee! 8.62 ; 794 : 8.44 : 9,06 
LOGO | Januaryacsscanevoae® 9.255 $ 7.50 3 8,05 H 8.905 
LIU PeDMIETY 66 se <b ee munt 10,50 : 7250 : 8,05. : 8695 
1950), -MAYCH Oss ae mis cece gs 11.35 : 7e00 $ 8.05 : 895 
TOS0 9 Heracles wae eoce ees os 12.55 : 7.50 ¢ 8,05 : 8.55 
IDEO go MEY e-wwewre-semreewwenne 3 12470 : Rant : 8.05 : 8455 
1950, pe + etree wee Nea as + t4e00 3 Teo : 8.05 H 8.55 


weighted averages, 1546-05. On 7 Fordene fGstire basis, f.o.b. pulp plant. 
averege freight to users is 0.5 cent per pound. Prices supplied by a pro= 


ducer’. ‘ 
e/ average. qf monthly prices, 1946-48, Compiled from Rayon Organon and from let- 
ters to us from producers. ‘ood pulp‘prices are 10 percent moisutre basis, 


f.o.b. dqmestic producins mill, full. freicht, and 3 percent transportation tax 
allowed, December 1, 1947 on; freicht equalized with that Atlantic or Gulf 

port cerrying Lowest backhaul rate to destination plus 3 percent of backhaul F, 
charses, prior to December l, © 


PRICES OF R.YON PULP SRE ADVANCED 7 $0 9 PERCENT 


Rayonier, Inc., hes notified rayon producers that effective July 1, it has ad- 
vanced the prices of rayon pulp 7 percent to 9 percent, it was reported. Viscose 
erede pulp has been advanced to $159 a ton from w150 a ton. High alpha acetate 
grade has been advanced to $185 a ton fran »171 a ton. Rayon tire cord grade has 
been advanced to #170 a ton from 161 a ton. It is understood that the chief — 
reason for the advences is higher labor costs under new union contracts. 

Deily Mill Stock Reporter, June’29, 1950, De 1s 


HOUSE COMMITTE® TO STUDY NEEDS OF PULP FOR R..YON 


Before completing its current investigation of the newsprint situation, the House 
Judiciary ‘subcommittee on monopoly problems also will,look into requirements of 
the rayon industry for chemical sredes of dissolvin- pulp, Fairchild News Service 
learned todey, At this stacc, the subcommittee steff is getting the necessary 
backround information from Government a-encies, but the Conrressional investi- 
rators, headed hy Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.), realize that a bie increase ~ 
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in newsprint manufacturing in the South, to make United States publishers more 
independent of Canedian suppliers, could also affect prices for timber which 
is precessed into pulp for the rayon industry. 


Until now, Reyonier, Inc., at Fornandino, Fla., has been the only Southern pro- 
ducer of dissolving pulp used in rayon menufeacturinz. The Florida plant, using 
soft woods, produces about 81,000 tons @ year. 

Daily News Record, July 6, 1950, p. 30. 


DISSOLVING wOOD PULP ..TA GIVEN 


Domestic production, imports, exports, and quantities evailable for domestic 
BSCSND 309 of dissolving wood pulp are given in table below. 


Table 18.= Dissolving wood pulp: Production, exports, imports, 
and quantities made available for consumption, United 
States, for specified years and months 


(Tons ) 


ee eS RS SN RE 


Aveilable for 


: Laneeet ae yb ge Imports 2/ : Exports ef 3 dome stic 
: ~; : :gonsumption 3/ 
Pi We @ : Se St ae 
LOD Gu eaesoeeecersue’ 4/ : 88 ,O52 si) 485232 : 4/ 
1LO4S ccc cccvccevercee? 4/ Meee Oe ees edo, Oost aes 4/ 
R946 Leb. wbse. 505i. 8 4 giritgerg192 : g4gLye Ue 4 
1940 n dT. dae tw holy dG s OSB y0RF : 248,606 : 10,389 2. +7665; 144 
1948. Suv ivedealbeeeee! (3587700 : 243,740 : 15,937 : 584,503 
LOGI SY. Uys’.  pHeL TSE 4/ > 154,348 ; 25,928 : 4/ 
1950, January.:....e: 37,350 : 14,245 ; 342 : 51,253 
1950, Februaryesece.? 37,803 é 19 ,239 : 2,676 : 54,366 
1950, "Marche s.sse.e08 38 , 567 : aq, 596" « 571 ; 58,592 
LOEO cA prbl dive HeGe ? 37,828 : 21,590 : 1,440 : 57,978 
2950, Waydtesed. dogetioll 40j0591 ong 4/ : 4/ : 4/ 


1/ Sulphite, bleached, dissolving grades. From Facts for Industry, Pulp and 
Paper Menufactures, Bureau of the Census. 

2/ Sulphite, bleached, reyon end special chemical grades. Data fron Foreign 
Comuerce Statistics of the United States, Bureau of the Census. 

3/ Production plus imports, less oor te. 

4/ No data. : 


NEW RAYON PULP PLANT TO ST/.RT PRODUCTION SOON aT NATCHEZ 


The new 20 million doller reyon pulp plant of International Paper Co. has been 
completed and is preparinc to besin operations. It will be the first to employ 
the new process for producing dissolvin: wood pulp from hardwoods in the manu- 
facture of rayon and other synthetic products. In 1949, when the plant was 
started, it was indicated that this night be supplesented by two other units of 
equal size. ‘ihen running full tire, between 800 to 1,000 will be employed with 
an annual payroll of ye.5 million. The new mill will be e,narket.for about 
270,000 cords of pulpwood a year end’ will produce about 500 tons of rayon pulp 
per cme This means that International will spend something like 2,750,000 a 
year for wood end will create an additional 1,<00 jobs in the production * Of pulp 
wood. 

Southern Textile: News, July 15, 1950, pe. 4. 
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INTERNATION!.L PAPER PLNS MOSS POINT OUTP UT BOOST 


The International Paper Company has launched a program to modernize and increase © 
by 80 percent the production of its paper mill at Moss Point, Miss., it was an- 
nounced by Ilajor Jack Friend, vice president of the company and head of its | 
Southorn hraft Division. "4 new, modern paper machine with a production capacity — 
of 200 tons a day will be installed, " Major Friend said, "This is in addition to 
the present capacity of 250 tons a day, end will give the Moss Point mill e total 
annual capacity of 150,000 tons of different sredes of papers." He said that the 
output of this new moeniae is intended primarily for the manufacture of milk con- 
tainers, for which demand has risen considerably throushout the nation. 


4s a result of this increased production eapacity, International Paper expects to 
spend an additional 1,500,000 a year in the South in buyinr wood for the Moss 
Point Mill, and an additione lL 375,000 a year with railroads, truckins concerns 
and other haulers. 

Daily Mill Stock Reporter, July 14, 1950, p. 12. 


HUGE NEWS PRINT SOURCE IN ALASK/. SHEN FOR U. 8S. e 


The U. 5S. Forest Service today described southeastern Alaska as the possible urus 
source for a major expansion of the nows print industry. The service estimated 
the area's potential production capacity at 1,000,000 tons annually, or a fifth of 
all this country's news print needs, : 


4. review of Alaskan pulp and paper possibilities was given to a House Judiciary 
subcommittee by Ira J, Mason, Chicf of tho Forest Service Division ‘of Timber 
Management. The committee, studyins monopoly powers in business, renewed its in- 
vestigation. of the news print industry after a ten-day recess, mon: witnesses 
scheduled for this week is Sam B, Eubanks, vice president of the smerican News~ 
paper Guild. Mr. Mason, in e@ eaaned statement, informed the committee that 
from a timber standpoint, "no other portion of the United States can equal the 
possibilities of southeast Alaska for the establishment of new pulp and paper 
plants." Most of the usable timber is in the Tongass National Forest, he said, in 
the alaska Pan Hendle extending 850 miles south alonz the western eae of British. 
Columbia. 

Daily Mill Stock Heporter, July 11,1950,pel3. 


PAPER M.Di OUT OF BANLNS FIBER IN ECUADOR PLANED 


4n opportunity for United States capitel investment in a proposed new plant in 
Keuedor which would utilize banane fiber as the raw meterial in manufacturing 
paper is emon~ the trede leads fron abroad recently listed with the Office of 
International Trade as business opportunities for United States firms and indi- 
viduals, the U. 5. Department of Com erce reported. 


Accordins to the Ecuadorian firs Sponsorin; the enterprise, the plant is to be 
located at a site where good wetcr and sufficient electric power are already 
available. 

Daily Mill Stock PSR REY June 30, 1950, pez. 


MT Sole LL A Nie.o Ts Ub RiokD we TB 
APPL@S, CURLS, /ND ALA¥AMS 


The cocktail party set seems to be solving a problem for fo vd growers with sur- 
pluses. In fall cf the past yeer a mothcd was, develcped fer drying apple slices 
as testy snacks. This February an ther snack fd, "rice curls," was prepered by 


ey 


tho Depertront of Agriculture and hailed as a new outlet for the U. S. rice 

crop. USD tells us now they've made a consumer survey of a sweet potato snack 

called Alayam and found good acceptance. It's hoped that use of sweet potatoes= 

which hes declined from 26.poundg per person per year to 14 pounds in the past 

several decadesmcan be increased to keep pace with the increase in populations 
Chen, end Enz, News, Vel. 28, No. 27, July 3, 1950, p. 2441, 


M:Y CASEIN OUTPUT SHOWS 25 PERCENT DROP 


May preduction of dry casein was 2,410,000 pounds, down 25 percent. from a year 
azo, the Bureau of Agricultural Econozics repcrts. This production level also 
represented a drop of 11 percent below the 1944-1948 May averare, 


Durin” the first five months of 1950, producti-n totaled 9,410,000 pounds, a 
decrease of le percent from the same mnths of 1949, but a 13 percent increase 
over the fiveeyear average for the sane period. 


Manufacturers' stocks of dry casein May 31 totaled 2,925,000 pounds, 16 percent 
below the corresponding mnth a year aro, and 29 percent below the 1944-48 May 
average. Holdincss at the end of May were the lowest on record for the date, 
except for 1948. Stocks on May 31 have rangéd! from 2,850,000 pounds in 1948 to 
10,750,000 peunds in 1942. 7 } | | 

Daily News Record, July 7, 1950. 


DEVELOPS SYNTHETIC .LBUMEN PROCESS 


i new Ncrwerian chemical process is reported for the production of synthetic 
albumen fron codfish waste, The synthetic product contains 80 to 90 percent pure 
protein and, it is said, can be used for baking, ice creem, mayonnaise and phar- 
maceutical products as well as in the textile and paint industry. Albumen also 
is used industrially for soap, cosmetics and paper. 


Trial production of more than 600 pounds of the albumen daily has been started by 
two Norwegian firms, E, 0. Collett & Co. of Oslo and Astrup & Coe, Kristiansund. 
One pound of the synthetic product requires approximately 11 pounds of waste from 
the Norwecian codfish industry. 


Before the war, the Germans wore producinrs oc white or albumen, but it tasted 
and smelled too much of fish to win favor on the world market, in competition with 
ef’ white produced from milk, sround nuts, coconuts cr soybeans, 

Journal of Commerce, July 7, 1950, p. ll. 


OkuNGE JUICE CONCENTRATE OUTPUT DOUBLED IN FLORIDA 


Preduction of frogen concentrated orange juice has increased from small beyinnin;zs 
in 1945 to a major outlet for oranzes. The early success achieved with oranges 
has led to the more recent manufacture of frozen concentrated erapefruit juice, 
and even lemonade. Among nen-citrus juices, frozen concentrated rrape juice is 
also being manufactured commercially, Experiments are bein carried on with other 
fruit juices. x 


Manufacture of frozen concentrated oren-e juice in Florida in the 1949-50 season, 
now about completed, is more than double the 1948-49 outreut. Throuch June 17 this 
season over 1 million vallons were produced in thet State. Production in 
California and 4rizona, drawin: from the Valencia crop, will run throuch the 
Sumer end also may double the precedinr year's output. 


~ 23 = 


With the 1949-50 oranre season in Florida nearly completed in mid-June, frozen — 
oranre concentrate took about 51 percent of the Florida -oren;es, canning about 29 
percent, and fresh use about 40 percent. Of the 1948-49 crop in Florida, these 
three uses took 14, 32, and. 54 percent, respectively... . af 

as | Journal cf.Comnerce, July 6,:1950. 


SUGAR MW.KING MADE FASTER, CHEAPER i TH NEW FILTER PROCESS 


’ new time and m-ney-savin: precess promises t: bring a minor revolution in the 
ancient art of producins sucar. It's basis isc elcuanite, ia white piwder=a 
vatanted concoction of "carbonates, hydroxides and a number of trace elements" 
which not only speeds up sugar refining, but produces 5 to 8 percent more suger 
than con be obtained from cane by ordinary metheds. The powder is used in the 
important filtration stage to remove impurities from cane juices 


Elruanite now is beins tried out in the Koloa sugar mill, one of the oldest in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Its results are bein; watched closely by other Hawaiian sugar 
plantaticns, and indications are that its use will spreed in the islands. Late 
next eutumn, the Hind Surar Co. will start euploying elcuenite when it begins its @ 
1950-51 grinding season in the Phillipines. Technicians in sugar mills of the 
southern states in the United States are also studying the process, and at least 

one major bect sugar producer is experimenting with it. J. J. Nagle, of New York, 
who invented the filterinz material, claims it will work es well with beets as 

with cane. 


The cost of these advantages is relatively low. About seven pounds of elscuanite. 
are needed to treat a ton of cane. Lt 4.6 cents a pound for the material, that 
fieures to a little more than 32 cents a tm. In return, according to Koloa!s 
experience, raw sugar yield is increased 8 percent, end, at o.7 cents a pound for 
raw sucar, the sain in revenue comes to $1.05 a ten. ; 

The Wall Street Journal, June 19: 1950, p. 1. 


